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* 


The War in Korea 


A Chronology 
of Events, 25 June 1950—25 June 1951 


This Chronology, which takes the place of the usual Notes of the 
Month, runs from the outbreak of war in Korea to the beginning of 
negotiations for a cease-fire at the end of June 1951. It is a continuation 
of the Chronology of events leading up to the Korean war, which was 
published in The World Today, August 1950. 

The times given on 25-28 June 1950 are Korean Time, which is 
fourteen hours ahead of Eastern Daylight Time in Washington. Owing 
to the confusion which has arisen out of these differences of time, it has 
been thought advisable to indicate the hours in detail for the first days. 


1950 
25 Fune 
c. 4 a.m. North, Korean artillery barrage opened. 
6 a.m. North Korean infantry crossed 38th parallel in Ongjin, Kae- 
song, and Chunchon areas. Amphibious landing south of Kangnung. 
9 a.m. Kaesong reported captured. 
11 a.m. Reported that Pyongyang radio had broadcast a declaration of 
war effective 11 a.m. 
11 a.m. First news of the fighting reached Washington. 
11.26 a.m. Report of American Ambassador to Korea reached State 
Department. Brought to attention of U.N. ‘at once’. 
[1.20 p.m. Pyongyang radio claimed South Korea started the action 
nvading North Korea in the Haeyu, Kumchon, and Chorwon areas. 
1.30 p.m. Korean Foreign Minister officially informed the U.N. 
mmission on Korea (UNCOK) that the Republic had been invaded. 
p.m. North Koreans claimed that by 3 p.m. their forces were 10-15 
south of the 38th parallel along the whole front. 
5 p.m. State Department asked U.N. Secretary General, Mr Trygve 
to call immediate meeting of Security Council. 
6 Fune—North Koreans claimed landings and subsequent pro- 
ress at Kangryng (Kangnung), Samsub (Samchok), Ulchin (Utchin) 
nty, and Bonghua county (near Pohang, some 135 m. south of the 
r), all points down the east coast. 
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26 Fune— 

4 a.m. Security Council met (2 p.m. 25th, E.D.T.). No Russian dele- 
gate present. 

8 a.m. Security Council passed resolution calling for immediate 
cessation of hostilities and a withdrawal of North Korean forces to the 
38th parallel. It called on all members to render every assistance to the 
U.N. in the execution of this resolution. 

c. 8 a.m. Gen. Kim Il-sung, North Korean Premier, broadcast accus- 
ing the South of having launched an attack, calling on his people to 
‘liberate the South part of our Motherland’, and describing the war as 
‘a just war for the unification and independence of the Motherland’. 

Morning (evening 25th, E.D.T.) President Truman conferred with 
the U.S. Secretaries of State and Defence, their senior advisers, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

27 Fune— 

1.45 a.m. (11.45 a.m. 26th, E.D.T.). Mr Truman said that the U.S. 
would ‘vigorously support the effort of the Council to terminate this 
serious breach of the peace’. 

9.30 a.m. Communist forces entered Seoul and broadcast a demand 
to surrender. 

Morning (evening 26th, E.D.T.). Mr Lie said that he judged the 
Security Council fully competent in the absence of the Soviet delegate. 

U.S. Note to the Soviet Government requesting them to use their 
influence to secure immediate withdrawal of North Korean forces. 

28 Fune— 

2 a.m. (noon, 27th, E.D.T.). Mr Truman announced that as the North 
Korean forces had ignored the Security Council’s resolution and had 
pressed the attack, and in view of the Council’s request that all members 
should render assistance to the U.N., he had ordered U.S. sea and air 
forces to give the Korean Government troops cover and support. He 
had also ordered the U.S. 7th Fleet to prevent any attack on Formosa. 

5 a.m. (3 p.m. 27th, E.D.T.). Security Council met and adopted a 
resolution that U.N. members should ‘furnish such assistance to the 
Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed attack and to 
restore international peace and security in the area’. 

Mr Attlee stated that British naval forces in Japanese waters were to 
be placed immediately at the disposal of the U.S. authorities. 

29 Fune'—A report from its military observers dated 24 June de- 
livered by UNCOK to the Security Council. It reported that South 
Korean troops were then not in a position to mount an attack and had no 
armour, air support, or heavy artillery. 

Indian Government announced acceptance of Security Council resolu- 
tion calling for assistance to South Korea. 

Soviet Note, handed to U.S. Ambassador, attributed events in Korea 
to the provocation of South Korean troops, called for non-interference 
by foreign Powers in the internal affairs of Korea, and claimed that the 
absence of delegates from U.S.S.R. and Communist China made the 
Security Council’s decisions illegal. 

1 Dates subsequently used are those at the place of the event. 
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30 June—Mr Truman authorized U.S. Air Force to ‘conduct mis- 
sions on specific targets in Northern Korea wherever militarily neces- 
sary’ and ordered a naval blockade of the entire Korean coast. Gen. 
MacArthur had been authorized to use ‘certain supporting ground units’. 

1 July—The State Department claimed that abstention by permanent 
members of the Security Council did not constitute a veto, and quoted 
thirteen precedents. 

3 July—Pandit Nehru said that in face of the new menace to peace 
created by the Korean eruption India and Pakistan should forget their 
‘small differences’. Sir Benegal Rau said that India would not be in a 
position to send armed forces to Korea, since her forces were organized 
essentially for home defence, but there was no question of her being 
neutral in this issue. 

4 Fuly—Mr Gromyko, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, stated that 
events in Korea were the outcome of a predetermined plan culminating 
in an attack by South Korean troops on 25 June, quoted allegedly provo- 
cative statements by President Syngman Rhee of South Korea, and re- 
ferred to the visits of Mr Johnson and Mr Dulles to Japan and of Mr 
Dulles to South Korea in June. He claimed that U.S. armed interven- 
tion began before the Security Council resolution had been voted and 
that the Council’s action was in any case illegal because of the absence 
of the Chinese and Soviet representatives. He also said that ‘the Charter 
directly forbids the intervention of the U.N. in the internal affairs of any 
State, when it is a matter of an internal conflict between two groups of 
one State. .. The Soviet Government holds that the Koreans have the 
same right to arrange at their own discretion their internal national 
affairs in the sphere of uniting South and North Korea into a single 
national State as the North Americans had in the sixties of the last 
century when they united the South and the North of America into a 
single national State.’ 

5 fuly—Mr Attlee, in the Commons, spoke of an act of naked aggres- 
sion committed against a State established by the United Nations and 
recognized as the lawful Government of South Korea. The absence of 
the U.S.S.R. did not invalidate the two resolutions because a practice 
had grown up, supported by the U.S.S.R., that a motion having seven 
affirmative votes could be regarded as legally effective even if a per- 
manent member abstained from voting. The argument that China was 
not validly represented was also not tenable, for the right of the Chinese 
Nationalist delegation to continue to represent China was still approved 
by the majority of the Security Council. The world was indebted to the 
U.S.A. for its prompt action. Delay might have meant that the United 
Nations would have been faced by a fait accompli. 

6 Fuly—Gen. Chou En-lai, Foreign Minister of the Peking Govern- 
ment, cabled Mr Lie that the resolution of 27 June was ‘an intervention 
in the internal affairs of Korea’ and was moreover ‘obviously illegal’. 
He declared Mr Truman’s statement of 27 June on Taiwan (Formosa) 

nd the consequent U.S. Navy move ‘an act of open aggression’. 

7 July—U.S. Army spokesman said U.S. tanks had arrived in Korea. 
The Security Council approved an Anglo-French resolution which 
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inter alia recommended a unified command for U.N. forces; requested 
the U.S. to designate the Commander; and authorized the use in opera- 
tions of the U.N. flag. 

8 Fuly—President Truman designated Gen. MacArthur to command 
U.N. forces in Korea. 

12 Fuly—Gen. Walker, Commander of U.S. Eighth Army, appointed 
to command U.N. ground forces in Korea. 

13 July—Mr Rhee said that the boundary of the 38th parallel had 
been destroyed by the aggressors, and ‘we have no desire to revive it’. 

13-19 Fuly—Mr Nehru exchanged Notes with Mr Acheson and Mr 
Stalin, in an attempt to achieve a peaceful settlement either in the 
Security Council, with the participation of a Peking representative, or 
through unofficial contact. Mr Acheson could not agree that the question 
of China’s representation at the U.N. was in any way linked with the 
settlement of the Korean affair. 

14 Fuly—A State Department spokesman said that U.S. terms for 
ending the war were a cease-fire and a return to the 38th parallel, in 
accordance with the U.N. resolution. 

Mr Lie sent telegrams to the States who supported the resolution on 
Korea asking them to help the unified command with combat forces and 
particularly ground forces. 

20 Fuly—Mr Attlee made a statement in the Commons, following 
publication by Tass, on the conversations between Mr Gromyko and 
the British Ambassador in Moscow on 6, 11, and 17 July. His Majesty’s 
Government had requested the Soviet Government to use their influence 
with the North Korean authorities to end hostilities. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment suggested convening the Security Council with the ‘indispen- 
sable participation of the Chinese People’s Government’. His Majesty's 
Government could not make the restoration of peace conditional on 
the settlement of other issues. 

26 Fuly—Mr Shinwell stated U.K. would send troops to Korea. 

27 Fuly—Gen. Kim said in an interview that ‘Had there been no 
intervention the war would already have ended.’ 

31 Fuly—Gen. MacArthur arrived in Formosa for discussions with 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, leaving the following day. 

The Security Council asked the unified command to assume responsi- 
bility for relief measures in South Korea. 

North Korean forces entered Chinju, west of Pusan. 

1 Aug.—Mr Malik (U.S.S.R.) took his seat as President of the 
Security Council, having previously given notice that the agenda was 
to be: (1) recognition of a Peking delegate as the lawful representative of 
China, and (2) ‘peaceful settlement of the Korean question’. 

3 Aug.—Mr Nehru moved a resolution in Parliament expressing 
approval of his Government’s policy. This, he said, was based on three 
points: (1) aggression by North Korea had taken place and must be 
resisted ; (2) the war must not be allowed to spread beyond Korea and 
no other question should be tied up with it; and (3) the future of Korea 
must be decided by the Koreans themselves. 

4-24 Aug.—Security Council procedural debate, in particular on 
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North and South Korean representation at Council discussions. 
20 Aug.—Gen. Chou sent cables to Mr Lie and to Mr Malik accusing 
the U.S.A. of having instigated the Korean war and of obstructing all 
efforts in the U.N. for a peaceful settlement. He insisted that a Peking 
delegate must be present at Security Council discussions on Korea. 

25 Aug.—U.S. Army spokesman said that two Chinese Communist 
armies had moved up to the Korean border. 

Two British battalions left Hong Kong for Korea. 

27 Aug.—Gen. Chou, in a Note to the U.S. and the Security Council, 
protested against U.S. air attacks on the Chinese side of the Yalu River 
and demanded the withdrawal of U.S. troops from Korea. 

Mr Truman ordered Gen. MacArthur to withdraw a statement he had 
prepared on the importance of Formosa to American security. 

31 Aug.—Chinese complaint included in Security Council agenda. 

1 Sept.—Dr John M. Chang of the Republic of Korea took his seat 
at the Security Council (under the resolution of 25 June) having been 
excluded during Mr Malik’s presidency in August. Mr Malik’s proposal 
that delegates of both North and South Korea be invited was rejected. 

5 Sept.—Pohang captured by North Koreans. 

5-12 Sept.—Security Council discussions, particularly on complaint 
of bombing of Chinese territory. A Soviet motion to invite a Peking 
representative to attend this discussion rejected (the U.K. voted in 
favour), and a U.S. motion to send a commission to investigate on the 
spot vetoed by U.S.S.R. 

14 Sept.—UNCOK report over the signature of the Indian chairman 
submitted to U.N. It described the North Korean attack as ‘an act of 
aggression initiated without warning and without provocation in execu- 
tion of a carefully prepared plan’. 

15 Sept.—U.S. troops landed at Inchon, 150 miles behind enemy line. 

16 Sept.—U.N. forces break out north and north-west of Taegu. 

18 Sept.—Security Council considered Gen. MacArthur’s fourth 
report which stated that Peking had released 40-60,000 Korean troops 
trained in China for the North Korean army. 

19-28 Sept.—Fifth session of General Assembly opened with many 
speeches touching on the Korean problem. 

22 Sept.—A Peking Government spokesman stated that Koreans who 
had fought for the Communists in the civil war had gone back home to 
fight. The Chinese people would continue to support the Koreans. 

26 Sept.—Gen. MacArthur announced recapture of Seoul. 

30 Sept.—Mr Nehru said that every effort should be made to end the 
Korean war by peaceful means, the North Koreans having been ade- 
quately defeated. The objective should be a free and united Korea. 
U.N. forces should not go beyond the 38th parallel till all other means 

f settlement had been explored. 

Speech by Gen. Chou in which he said: ‘The Chinese people ab- 
olutely will not tolerate foreign aggression, nor will they supinely 
tolerate seeing their neighbours being savagely invaded by imperialists.’ 

1 Oct.—By 1 October sixteen nations had contributed or offered 
military forces: ground troops and naval and/or air units had been sup- 
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plied or offered by Australia, Belgium, Canada, Nationalist China, 
France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, U.K., and U.S.A.; ground 
forces had been contributed or offered by Bolivia, Greece, Panama, the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Turkey; aircraft by South Africa; medical 
aid had been supplied by India, Sweden, and Denmark. 

South Korean troops on the east coast crossed the 38th parallel. 

Gen. MacArthur broadcast a surrender demand to the C.-in-C. North 
Korean forces, declaring that defeat was inevitable. 

2 Oct.—Mr Rhee said that the Korean Republic would need a fully 
equipped army of 100,000 men and a reserve of 200,000 as a ‘barrier 
against aggression’. U.N. forces must occupy all Korea ‘until we are 
prepared to defend ourselves’. 

3 Oct.—U.S. Note to U.N. admitting that on 27 August two U.S. 
aircraft had by mistake flown over and fired on Chinese territory. 

4 Oct.—The General Assembly Political Committee adopted a 
resolution sponsored by. U.K. and seven others, that ‘steps be taken to 
ensure conditions of stability throughout Korea’ and ‘acts be taken, in- 
cluding the holding of elections . . . for the establishment of a unified, 
independent, and democratic Government’ and that a seven-power 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea(UNCURK) 
be set up for this purpose and to deal with relief and rehabilitation. The 
Committee rejected a Soviet resolution which called for the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops before the holding of all Korean elections organized 
by a Commission set up jointly by North and South Korean Assemblies. 

7 Oct.—General Assembly approved the Political Committee’s pro- 
posals which by implication authorized the crossing of the 38th parallel 
by U.N. forces. 

8 Oct.—U.S. patrols crossed the 38th parallel. 

g Oct.—Gen. MacArthur called on Gen. Kim ‘for the last time’ to 
cease hostilities. 

Peking statement called the U.N. resolution ‘illegal’. It was designed 
to enable the U.S. to extend the war and the Chinese could not ‘stand 
idly by’. 

12 Oct.—The UNCURK interim committee agreed to advise the 
unified command to limit the powers of Mr Rhee’s regime to South 
Korea, at least until elections had been held, and to assume itself the 
temporary responsibility for civil administration of North Korea. 

14 Oct.—The South Korean Cabinet issued a statement rejecting the 
decision of the UNCURK interim committee. 

15 Oct.—Mr Truman and Gen. MacArthur met on Wake Island. 

16 Oct.—Mr Nehru said that India could not join UNCURK because 
it disagreed with the immediate crossing of the 38th parallel by U.N. 
troops, feeling that further efforts should first be made to solve the 
conflict by peaceful means. 

17 Oct.—Mr Rhee said that his Government fully represented the 
people and was being welcomed in North Korea. New elections were 
therefore unnecessary, but would be held if required by the people. 
His Government would accept any U.N. resolution but he considered 
its functions to be purely advisory. 
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20 Oct.—Pyongyang entirely in allied hands. 

26 Oct.—Gen. Chou again protested to the U.N. against American 
‘invasions of China’s territorial air’ and demanded that the Security 
Council immediately take measures to stop this. 

27 Oct.—Persistent reports that a number of Chinese trooys from 
Manchuria had recently joined the North Koreans. 

30 Oct.—The U.N. Economic and Social Council approved plans 
for the relief and rehabilitation of Korea. 

1 Nov.—lIt was learned that the North Korean wireless station at 
Sinuiju had announced that Chinese Army units had taken up positions 
to defend the Yalu River power stations. The South Korean Minister 
of Industry was reported to have announced his Government’s willing- 
ness to negotiate on sharing the output of these plants with the Chinese. 

3 Nov.—The South Korean National Assembly rejected Mr Rhee’s 
nomination of Paik Nak Choon as Prime Minister. 

4 Nov.—A joint declaration by Chinese democratic parties stated 
that by crossing the 38th parallel the U.S. were ‘directly threatening 
the north-eastern border of China’ and that the Chinese people were 
volunteering to resist American aggression and aid Korea. 

6 Nov.—Gen. MacArthur reported to the Security Council on 
Chinese Communist intervention in North Korea. 

7 Nov.—Peking radio said that several thousand Chinese volunteers 
were already in North Korea. 

8 Nov.—The Security Council agreed to invite a Peking delegation 
to the discussions of Gen. MacArthur’s report. 

10 Nov.—A draft resolution tabled in the Security Council called on 
all States to refrain from assisting the North Koreans and to withdraw 
any individuals or units in Korea. It reaffirmed the U.N. decision to 
hold the Chinese frontier inviolate, and gave an assurance that legiti- 
mate Chinese interests in the Yalu River zone would be protected. 

11 Nov.—A telegram was received from Gen. Chou announcing that a 
Peking delegation would shortly leave China to attend the Council’s 
discussions on Formosa. 

A second telegram from Gen. Chou declined the Council’s invitation 
to take part in discussion of Gen. MacArthur’s report and suggested 
that the Peking delegation to the Council could raise the question of 
U.S. armed intervention in Korea. 

16 Nov.—Mr Truman reaffirmed that the U.S.A. had no aggressive 
ntentions towards China and would take every honourable step to 
prevent the spread of hostilities in the Far East. 

Mr Malik read the Security Council a Peking statement which said 
that Gen. MacArthur’s report was ‘one-sided and malicious’, that 

S. forces had invaded Chinese territory, that Chinese intervention 

Korea was of a purely voluntary nature, and that a peaceful settle- 
ment could only be achieved by the withdrawal of all foreign troops. 

In response to the South Korean National Assembly’s demand for 

Cabinet’s resignation, the Ministers of Public Health and Social 
\ffairs resigned. 
17 Nov.—The South Korean Foreign Minister opposed the idea of 
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creating a ‘buffer strip’ along the Korean-Manchurian border. 

20 Nov.—UNCURK held its first meeting at Tokyo. 

21 Nov.—U.S. troops reached the frontier at Hyesanjin on the Yalu. 

22 Nov.—The South Korean Home Minister issued a public order 
instructing police that brutalities against suspected persons must cease 
immediately. 

23 Nov.—The Korean Assembly approved the appointment as 
Prime Minister of Dr John M. Chang, Ambassador to the U.S.A. 

24 Nov.—Gen. MacArthur announced in a communiqué the launch- 
ing of a U.N. offensive which, if successful, should ‘for all practical 
purposes end the war’. 

26 Nov.—North Korean and Chinese Communist counter-offensive 
opened. 

27 Nov.—The Security Council adopted an agenda containing two 
questions under one item: (a) complaint of armed invasion of Taiwan 
(Formosa), and (6) complaint of aggression against Republic of Korea. 
A Peking delegation led by Gen. Wu Hsiu-chuan was then invited to 
the Council table. 

28 Nov.—Gen. MacArthur reported to the Security Council that the 
U.N. forces now had arrayed against them over 200,000 Chinese troops 
and were faced by ‘an entirely new war’. The issues posed were beyond 
the competence of the U.N. Military Command, and must be resolved 
by the U.N. and within the chancelleries of the world. 

30 Nov.—The U.S.S.R. vetoed draft resolution tabled on 10 Nov. 

Mr Attlee announced his intention of visiting Washington. 

1 Dec.—The General Assembly approved recommendations for 
relief and rehabilitation in Korea. 

2 Dec.—Gen. MacArthur stated that the U.N. forces were engaged 
with ‘a new army’ of some 600,000 men, including 100,000 to 150,000 
North Korean troops. He had requested authority neither to bomb 
north of theYalu River nor to use the atom bomb. 

5 Dec.—A joint appeal by eleven Asian nations delivered to Gen. Wu 
called on Peking and the North Koreans to declare their intention not 
to allow their forces to cross the 38th parallel. 

U.N. forces abandoned Pyongyang. 

6 Dec.—Mr Nehru stated in Parliament that a solution of the Korean 
problem could come only with the ‘consent or at least the acquiescence 
of the Chinese people’. 

7-13 Dec.—Political Committee debate on six-Power draft 
resolution similar to the Security Council resolution vetoed on 30 No- 
vember. On 12 December priority was given to a draft presented by 
thirteen Asian nations urging the establishment of a group to determine 
the basis for a cease-fire, and it was adopted on 13 December. Twelve 
Asian nations also proposed the establishment of a committee to seek a 
negotiated settlement of problems in the Far East. 

8 Dec.—Statement issued at conclusion of talks between Mr Truman 
and Mr Attlee said that both were ready to seek an end to hostilities in 
Korea by negotiation. 

11 Dec.—Gen. MacArthur stated that U.N. withdrawals had been 
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made in good order and that enemy losses had been staggering. 

Mr Rhee said in Seoul that no truce or compromise with the Chinese 
Communists would be acceptable to the South Korean Government. 

14 Dec.—The General Assembly established a Cease-Fire Group 
composed of Iran, India, and Canada. 

16 Dec.—Mr Truman proclaimed a state of national emergency. 

Gen. Wu, in a statement at Lake Success, said that the cease-fire 
proposal was a trap to allow continued U.S. aggression. There could 
be no Chinese withdrawal from Korea unless: U.N. forces withdrew 
from Korea; the U.S. 7th Fleet withdrew from Formosa; and the Peking 
Government was represented in the United Nations. 

The Cease-Fire Group cabled their readiness to consult with the 
Peking Government at a mutually convenient place. 

19 Dec.—Gen. Wu and his mission left the U.S. for Peking. 

21 Dec.—The South Korean Government announced the suspension 
if executions by shooting of political prisoners and criminals pending 
an investigation. 

22 Dec.—Gen. Chou rejected in a broadcast speech the proposal for 
a cease-fire made by the U.N. Cease-Fire Group. The Group was un- 
lawful because Communist China had not participated in its creation. 
Mr Rhee proclaimed a limited amnesty. 

23 Dec.—Gen. Walker killed in a motor accident. Gen. Ridgway, 
|.S. Deputy Chief of Staff, appointed to succeed him. 

26 Dec.—Communist forces crossed the 38th parallel. 

27 Dec.—Gen. MacArthur reported that two out of China’s total of 
five field armies were deployed in Korea. 


am 


1951 

3 fan.—The Political Committee considered the report of the Cease- 
Fire Group on Peking’s refusal to negotiate. The basis for negotiation 
had included the establishment of a twenty-mile demilitarized zone 
from the 38th parallel northward. 

3-4 fan.—U.N. forces and the South Korean Government withdrew 
from Seoul. 

9 Jan.—Senator Taft urged release of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s troops 
for war on Communist China if the U.N. were forced to withdraw 
from Korea. 

11 Jan.—The Cease-Fire Group presented its proposals covering 
five points: (1) cease-fire; (2) after the cease-fire, consideration of 
further steps to restore peace; (3) withdrawal by stages of non-Korean 
torces and arrangements for free elections; (4) temporary arrangements 
for the administration of Korea; (5) setting-up of a body, including 
Peking, to negotiate a settlement of Far Eastern problems, including 
formosa and Chinese representation in the U.N. 

13 Jan.—The Political Committee approved the 5-point proposals 
and agreed to transmit the plan to Peking. 

17 Jan.—The Peking Government rejected the 5-point proposals 
because they proposed a cease-fire before negotiations. It proposed 
instead: negotiations based on a withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
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Korea, a solution of their internal problems by the Korean people 
themselves, and discussion of the withdrawal of the U.S. from Taiwan 
—negotiations to take place in China between China, the U.S.S.R., 
the U.K., the U.S., France, India, and Egypt—and acceptance of its 
own right to represent China. 

Mr Acheson claimed that Peking’s counter-proposals were ‘an 
outright rejection’ of the 5-point proposals. 

18 Fan.—The Political Committee discussed the Peking counter- 
proposals. Sir Gladwyn Jebb declared them unacceptable, because they 
placed negotiations before a cease-fire. 

19 Jan.—The U.S. House of Representatives passed a resolution 
urging that the U.N. declare Peking an aggressor. 

Mr Nehru said that the Chinese reply was ‘an attempt to pursue 
negotiations, not to break them off’. He believed that negotiations 
should open simultaneously with the proclamation of a cease-fire. The 
U.S. demand that China should be condemned as an aggressor would 
mean the end of negotiating. 

20 Fan.—U.S. tabled a resolution in Political Committee stating 
that the Peking Government was ‘engaged in aggression in Korea’. 

21 ¥an.—Chinese Vice-Foreign Minister informed the British 
Chargé d’Affaires in Peking, who had asked for clarification of the 
Chinese proposals, that a limited cease-fire should precede discussions 
on a wide basis. 

22-26 Fan.—Communist forces reached the limit of their advance 
and U.N. forces began a ‘limited objectives attack’. 

23 Jan.—The U.S. Senate passed unanimously a resolution calling 
upon the U.N. to declare Communist China an aggressor in Korea 
immediately. 

24-31 JFan.—Discussions in Political Committee on the cease-fire 
proposals, the Peking counter-proposals, the U.S. draft resolution to 
find China an aggressor, and a resolution by the Asian group proposing 
an early exploratory conference of the seven Powers named by Peking. 
Asian resolution defeated. U.S. resolution adopted in an amended form. 
The U.K. delegate abstained on the first and voted for the second. 

1 Feb.—The General Assembly endorsed the amended U.S. reso- 
lution adopted by the Political Committee declaring China an aggressor. 

3 Feb.—Gen. Chou declared that the resolution was ‘illegal, slander- 
ous, null, and void’. Its adoption meant there could be no negotiations. 

12-19 Feb.—Communist offensive. 

12 Feb.—Mr Attlee, in the Commons, said that the 38th parallel, 
though not a military line, should not be crossed again without full 
U.N. consultation. He thought the situation stable enough for negotia- 
tions. 

15 Feb.—Mr Truman stated that the resolution giving U.N. forces 
authority to cross the 38th parallel was still in effect. 

16 Feb.—Mr Stalin stated that the war in Korea could end only in the 
defeat of the ‘interventionists’ if China’s peace proposals were rejected, 
because the U.N. forces were conscious of fighting an unjust war. 

21 Feb.—U.N. advance continued. 
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24 Feb.—Gen. MacArthur said in a report that civilian relief among 
over a million refugees was a major task of the U.N. Command. 
Some 25,000 enemy guerrillas were operating behind the U.N. lines. 

7 Mar.—U.N. general offensive opened. 

12 Mar.—Gen. Ridgway said it would be ‘a tremendous victory’ if the 
war ended with the U.N. forces at the 38th parallel. 

14 Mar.—Seoul re-entered. 

15 Mar.—Gen. MacArthur stated that to hold a line anywhere near 
the 38th parallel would need forces large enough to drive to the Yalu. 

21 Mar.—Mr Acheson stated that a common point of view should be 
reached before the 38th parallel was crossed. 

22 Mar.—Mr Younger stated in the Commons that Gen. MacArthur 
could not ‘reasonably be bound. . . not to cross the 38th parallel’ but 
that a general adyance into North Korea should not be considered with- 
out full consultations. 

24 Mar.—Gen. MacArthur stated that he was ‘ready at any time to 
confer in the field with the Commander-in-Chief of the enemy forces 
in an earnest effort to find any military means whereby the realization 
of the political objectives . . . might be accomplished without further 
bloodshed’, but that the fundamental political issues would have to be 
dealt with in the diplomatic sphere. He implied that a refusal to confer 
might mean an extension of the war to China. 

26 Mar.—Gen. MacArthur was instructed to clear all statements of a 
political nature with Washington. 

29 Mar.—Gen. MacArthur’s statement was denounced by Peking. 

2 Apr.—U.N. troops crossed the 38th parallel in force. 

5 Apr.—A letter from Gen. MacArthur to a Republican Congress- 
man agreeing that Gen. Chiang’s forces should be used to open an 
Asiatic second front on the mainland was read in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

11 Apr.—Gen. MacArthur was officially relieved of all his Far Eastern 
commands by Mr Truman for being unable to give wholehearted sup- 
port to U.S. and U.N. policies. 

Mr Truman stated that U.S. policy was to limit the war to Korea and 
to prevent a third world war. 

Mr Morrison stated in the Commons that the U.K.’s aims remained 
unchanged: ‘resistance to aggression, a free, independent, and unified 
Korea, and no extension of the conflict.’ 

19 Apr.—Gen. MacArthur addressed a joint session of Congress 
justifying his view that an economic and naval blockade of China, air 
reconnaissance over China, and the use of Nationalist troops on the 
mainland were essential. 

22 Apr.early May—Communist offensive. 

3-5 May—Gen. MacArthur testified before the Senate Committees 
investigating his dismissal. 

7-14 May—Gen. Marshall testified before the Senate Committees. 

12 May—Gen. Marshall reported a steady decline in allied casualty 
rates in Korea, while U.S. replacements could soon be sent at a rate of 
20,000 a month in addition to casualty replacements. 
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15-31 May—Generals Bradley, Collins, and Vandenberg and Ad- 
miral Sherman testified before the Senate Committees. 

17 May—Communist offensive. 

18 May—The General Assembly adopted proposals for an embargo 
on the shipment of strategic materials to China. 

22 May—Gen. Bradley said that it was not part of the present ob- 
jective to drive the Communist armies out of North Korea. The war 
could be ended when the Chinese realized their aggression had failed. 
‘We are trying to inflict maximum casualties with a minimum to our- 
selves so that we can get some kind of a negotiation.’ 

24 May—Gen. Van Fleet said Communist forces were making a 
‘precipitous withdrawal’ and had suffered ‘crippling casualties’. 

U.S. foreign aid programme for 1951-2, recommended to Congress by 
the President, provided $112-5 m. for the U.N. Korean reconstruction 
agency. 

26 May—The South Korean Government announced that it would 
continue the war alone if any truce were agreed upon which did not 
provide for the unification of Korea. 

1-26 Fune—Senate inquiry into MacArthur’s dismissal continued, 
with Mr Acheson, Generals Wedemeyer, Hurley, Barr, and O’Donnell, 
and Admiral Badger as witnesses. 

1 Fune—Mr Trygve Lie said that a new effort should be made to 
arrange a cease-fire approximately along the 38th parallel, thus ful- 
filling the main purpose of the Security Council’s resolutions of 25 and 
27 June and 7 July 1950, and that if this failed members of the U.N. 
should contribute additional forces. 

2 Fune—Gen. Van Fleet stated that the U.N. drive into North Korea 
had ended, and that the Comnmunists had suffered 100,000 casualties, 
including 10,000 prisoners, between 16 and 31 May. 

The Chinese began an armaments drive for their forces in Korea 

8 Fune—The U.S. Army estimated total enemy casualties up to 5 June 
at some 1,140,000. 

23 fune—Mr Malik broadcast a statement proposing as a first step 
towards the settlement of the Korean problem that ‘discussions should 
be started between the belligerents for a cease-fire and an armistice 
providing for the mutual withdrawal of forces from the 38th parallel’. 

24 fune—Mr Trygve Lie stated that negotiations based on the Soviet 
proposal should begin at once. 

25 Fune—The official Peking People’s Daily declared that “The 
Chinese people fully endorse this proposal. . . If America still turns 
down the proposal for the peaceful settlement . . . then the armed forces 
of the Korean and Chinese peoples are certainly able to complete the 
vanquishing of the enemy.’ 


Cease-fire negotiations opened at Kaesong on 10 July. 
O. R. 
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Cause and Effect in Persia 


THE quarrel between the Persians and the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company became world news when Dr Moussadek—Persia’s 
wealthy, elderly National Front Leader—came to power on 29 
April 1951. From that date he gave onlookers—Persian as weil as 
foreign—scarcely a moment’s pause in which to reflect where his 
campaign for the nationalization of oil was leading, or why it had 
matured so suddenly. The sheer pressure at which he conducted it 
forced all commentators into keeping pace with him on a day-to- 
day basis. Now that a three-months’ retrospect is possible, it is 
time to disentangle some constant factors from that stream of 
news-items. For instance, what was the cause of the sudden land- 
slide of opinion within Persia against the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company? And if democracy were to collapse in Persia, what 
would be the likely effect on the other States of the Middle East? 

Since the oil dispute came to a head, many people have asked 
themselves whether this outburst of feeling against the Oil Com- 
pany was an upsurge of native emotion, or was stimulated by 
Russian propaganda. From the facts available, the answer would 
seem to be that, at the outset, it was entirely the first. Certainly 
many side-issues connected with the upsurge were stimulated by 
Russia; equally certainly, Russia is profiting by its results. But there 
is no evidence that the Russians actually prompted the start of the 
campaign. Indeed, had they done so, they might have brought to 
their senses many Persians who, though vigorously anti-British, 
are even more vigorously anti-Russian. 

The outburst of anti-British feeling was touched off by the 
murder of the Prime Minister, General Razmara, on 7 March 
1951. The immediate cause of this murder seems to have been a 
speech which Razmara had made before the Majlis Oil Com- 
mittee four days earlier. In this speech he had stated, reasonably 
enough, that, in dealing with a concern which was vital to the 
nation’s economy and to the nation’s welfare, ‘we must not 
succumb to personal desires and opinions, and must not venture 
on certain action merely on grounds of friendly or unfriendly 
sentiments.’ He went on to explain, with logic, that technical 
considerations must come first, and he then laid before the Majlis 
Oil Committee four technical memoranda. One was by the 
Ministry of Finance, one by the Court of Cassation, one by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and the fourth by the Iranian Oil 
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Company—that is, the company set up under Persia’s Seven-Year 
Plan to look after the oil everywhere in Persia except in the Anglo- 
Iranian concession. These four memoranda were, on balance, 
unfavourable to ousting the British company. They should be 
recalled in their context; lying beside them on the table in the 
Majlis Oil Committee were no less than sixty-seven propositions, 
from Deputies and others, a number of which favoured negotiation 
with the British company. But not everyone agreed with this view. 
It must also be remembered that Razmara was by this time highly 
unpopular with all circles in Persia; during his term of office he 
had not always been straight, and by the spring of 1951 he had lost 
his nerve with Parliament. Having deposited the memoranda, he 
ran out. His exodus was followed by murmurs of disapproval. 
Next day he received a letter saying that he would be murdered 
that week. He was physically a brave man and took no special 
precautions. He was murdered on the fourth day. 

The feeling against him, and against the anti-nationalization 
programme for which he stood, was already running so high that 
native politeness at once deserted all leading Persians. When the 
two Houses of Parliament next met they stood as a mark of respect 
to his memory, but the President of neither Chamber pronounced 
the traditional eulogy on a dead Prime Minister. Those who are 
familiar with the excellence of Persian manners will know that this 
is an unusual slight. 

After the funeral there was a moment of awe. If a firm hand 
had quickly been exercised, the campaign against the Company 
might have been postponed. But that firm hand did not material- 
ize; the Premiership was offered round and round; no one wanted 
Razmara’s shoes, and, from that moment, the outburst gathered 
momentum. 

There seem to have been at least three purely native elements 
in this overwhelming manifestation of public feeling. These were, 
in ascending order of importance, the nature of the Persian 
character ; the public relations policy of the Oil Company, or rather 
its lack of such a policy; and, last but not least, the nation-wide 
dissatisfaction at the shocking state of social affairs inside Persia. 

To take the Persian character first: this has many points in its 
favour. It is renowned for its excellent manners and its quick 
wit. But these virtues are offset by some less agreeable features. 
One of these is a lack of moral courage; another is an infinite 
capacity for envy; a third is a belief, amounting to conceit, in a 
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Persian’s capacity to perform any task, however technical or 
difficult. Once Dr Moussadek had started proclaiming that 
nationalization would cure all ills and that ‘the nation’s disasters 
lie solely in the existence of the Oil Company,’ and once Razmara 
had been murdered, nobody had the courage to be anything less 
than equally dogmatic and extreme. 

Hussein Ala, who first took on the Premiership, is a patriot and 
a person of integrity—a diplomat by training. But modern dip- 
lomacy, particularly in small States, affords little practice for bold 
strokes of policy. During the period of his office no proposition 
for action was put forward. The tide was against him. ‘How is it 
possible,’ Deputies solemnly asked, ‘to make a reasonable speech 
in such a Parliament?’ No one had the moral courage to try. In 
Persia, once a tide of opinion sets in, there is, by local standards, 
nothing to be done about it. Even the Senate, which is reputedly 
composed of wise-heads, and 50 per cent of which is personally 
nominated by the Shah, more than once galloped after the bulk of 
opinion. Another sample of this nation-wide weakness was afforded 
by the four Departments which had been responsible for the four 
memoranda mentioned above. As soon as Razmara, who had com- 
missioned the work, was dead, the authors all either withdrew 
their statements or said these had been signed under duress. 

Envy is the second distressing quality in the Persian character. 
It is discernible in Persian folk stories. It causes Persians to belittle, 
to carp at, and even to undermine, good work. A Persian is envious 
of anyone more resolute or more efficient than he is himself. For 
instance, a hard-working civil servant who makes a good job of his 
section or department is apt to find himself transferred. The same 
fate tends to be meted out to a general who sets out to reform bad 
habits in the army. Anyone who has seen the splendid social con- 
ditions which are created for the worker in the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, and who has compared them with the very much less 
good conditions which are available to the worker in Persia’s own 
textile mills at Isfahan, must reach the conclusion that envy also 
plays its part in the belittling of the British company. It is reviled 
partly because it is performing social services which are so far out- 
side the range of any present organization in Persia. 

Lastly, conceit leads to the belief that complicated jobs are 
quite easy, and that hard work is unnecessary. It will be recalled 
that, in his broadcast immediately on his appointment as Premier, 
Dr Moussadek stated that all Persia could live in ease and affluence 
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once oil was nationalized. During the debate on the nationalization 
of oil which took place before the death of Razmara, Razmara 
had used the argument that the nation surely could not nationalize 
oil since it was already losing money on its nationalized cement 
factory. One Deputy countered this statement with the argument 
that the nation which invented the Persian miniature could surely 
run an oil company. 

The Persian character, therefore, was a prime factor in imparting 
momentum to the anti-British movement once this started; but 
it was hardly the starting factor. A part, at least, of the original 
impetus that created such strong feeling against the Company 
must be put down to the public relations policy of the Company 
itself. There is a very great deal to be said in praise of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. Technically it is first class; it produces yield 
for outlay on a level that is the height of efficiency. As a creator of 
social security in industry it has by far the best record of any 
commercial concern in the Middle East. Its treatment of its 
workers compares favourably with that in many countries of the 
West. A body as impartial as the International Labour Office 
bears testimony to this fact. A report on labour conditions in the 
southern oilfields, drafted in 1950 at the request of the Persian 
Government, referred to the working and living conditions of the 
oil workers as ‘an encouraging example’ of what could be done 
with such resources and in such latitudes. 

At the end of 1950 the Company employed only one Briton in 
thirty; the rest were Iranian. It housed 18,000 of 65,000 workers in 
houses with water laid on and free gas for cooking. In the heat of 
Abadan, it supplied its workers with water at the rate of 2 million 
gallons a day for drinking; and it supplied this water ready chilled. 
It supplied medical care not only for the workers but for their 
families. Its superannuation terms are about five times as good as 
any of those available, at least on paper, elsewhere in Persia. Its 
wastage-of-staff figure suggests that its workers are well content. 
It has done much more for its workers than has its cousin, the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, because it has been making profits over a 
very much longer period and is a much larger concern. It also does 
very much more for its workers than the Arabian-American Oil 
Company working in Saudi Arabia, where no facilities are pro- 
vided for workers’ families. But its workers are Persians. Being 
Persians, nothing can prevent them from swimming with the tide 
of opinion. From the moment of Razmara’s murder all were 
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rendered uneasy by the vilification of their employment which 
appeared in the national newspapers. 

The remedy would be to offset this vilification at source, but 
here the Company was not successful. It calls itself Anglo-Iranian, 
but it is in fact, except for its employment of Persians, a British 
institution inside Persia. It is always difficult to get expropriated 
Britons to do a job of advertising for Britain; whatever the latitude 
and climate, they tend to build a corner of some foreign field that 
is forever England. But the Company would have been wiser to 
do more than it did in the direction of building bridges between the 
senior staff and Iranian society in the widest sense of the word. 
Buried as they were in a coastal desert that bears no resemblance 
to the Persian plateau, few of the British employees realized that 
they were living in a country which has a great past and great 
beauty. Persians resented their self-contained attitude. 

The Company spent half a million a year on publicity, but this 
money was spent largely on information for the staff, British and 
Iranian. Too little attempt was made to tell Persia as a whole, by 
implication, the tale of the Company’s own social policy. Far too 
little was done to make its payments to Persia look simple, attract- 
ive, and beneficial to the common man, woman, and family. 

A striking example of this failure to make itself look an attract- 
ive financial proposition was the publicity which the Company 
gave, or failed to give, to what is called the Supplemental Oil 
Agreement—that is, the new agreement which it offered to Persia 
in 1949. Throughout 1948 and 1949 intermittent negotiations 
about this agreement were carried on. In 1949 the Company 
made a final offer—an offer that was couched in intricate terms and 
was difficult for any layman to understand. Its intricacy was due 
to the fact that it was modelled on an older agreement, that of 1933, 
which followed the oil slump of the early thirties. Prior to 1933 the 
Persians had received a straight and simple payment on profits: the 
slump, by reducing this payment, deprived them of a source of 
revenue on which they had come to count. At their desire, there- 
fore, a very much more complicated system of payment was 
adopted—one which afforded them a share of reserves and other 
benefits, and which therefore guaranteed them against losses in 
bad years. The Supplemental offer, which retained this intricate 
pattern of payment, was so complicated that few Persians under- 
stood what they were getting. Yet no member of the Company 
thought it important to reduce the terms to some simple and 
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appetising formula for publicity purposes. In fact, it was not 
published at all. It was signed, subject to ratification, on 17 July 
1949. Next day the text appeared in the Persian press and so 
trickled back to London. Requests for the issue of a correct version 
in London were answered with the news that it was not public, 
and with the argument that it was for the Persians to make publicity 
for it. To expect the Persians to make publicity for a foreign oil 
company was to expect the moon. It was not till eleven months 
later, at a Company meeting in the summer of 1950, that the terms 
of this advantageous agreement were announced. During those 
eleven months the Persians, true to form, had picked so many holes 
in an offer which none of them could understand or master that the 
case was losing ground. Oil Company officials pointed out that the 
people who were shouting it down had not read it; but they had 
not read it for the simple reason that it was not available to read. 

Englishmen often revile the Americans for much misunder- 
standing of the Middle Eastern temperament; but there, as else- 
where, Americans are the better at publicity. They most speedily 
reached, in December 1950, an agreement with King Ibn Saud of 
Saudi Arabia which was, in most respects, little more advantageous 
than the Supplemental Agreement was to Persia. The Saudi 
Agreement was better in good years but not so full of provisions 
against a rainy day. This agreement contained the simple formula 
that, after certain payments, all profits were to be ‘divided fifty- 
fifty’, and the result is that the whole Middle East knows about it. 
Taxi-drivers extol it. Peasants in the Isfahan area know that Ibn 
Saud is getting fifty-fifty. 

In short, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company showed itself aloof 
to a fault; and this aloof attitude undoubtedly played a part in 
creating the landslide. The attitude of the young and educated 
Persian towards the Company may be summed up as follows: “The 
Oil Company calls itself Anglo-Iranian, but that is only for the 
look of the thing. Why is it Iranian only in name? Why does it sell 
oil to the Admiralty at a price which it keeps secret? How do we 
know that we are told exactly how much of our oil it is exporting? 
How do we know we are having a fair share of our only great asset? 
Why has it for years been paying us less per ton than corresponding 
companies pay other Governments? Why should we get a smaller 
share of its profits than the British exchequer? Maybe it is run by 
British brains, but it is our oil. The second is irreplaceable, the 
first are not. The concession expires in 1993; why should the 
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Company go on behaving as if 1993 was somewhere in infinity? 
What we want is partnership. Partnership must come before 1993, 
and the sooner it comes, the sooner the Company will buy itself local 
security.’ 

But, clear though it now is that, in Persian eyes, the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company is not of mutual benefit to both parties, the 
Company’s responsibility for this upsurge of feeling against it is not 
the basic cause of unrest and outcry. That outcry is, at bottom, 
largely an expression of dissatisfaction, not with the Company at 
all, but with the state of social affairs in Persia. In a nutshell, 
government by aristocracy has for years been paying lip service to 
social reform. It has been advocating its Seven-Year Plan, but in 
fact it has done very little to implement this Plan because it is not 
prepared to pay the price of social change. That price implies, 
first and foremost, a pruned administration, hard work, and the 
taxation of big incomes. There is throughout Persia a deep-seated 
feeling that the state of social affairs is wrong and that any change 
must be a change for the better. Once an ignorant public is in such 
a mood it is easy to rouse its enthusiasm for a fine-sounding change 
such as ‘nationalization’. In proclaiming that this will cure all ills, 
Persia’s rulers are not only harnessing the tide of opinion; they are 
deflecting attention from their own shortcomings. The Anglo- 
[ranian Oil Company has become the scapegoat for much that is 
the fault of the Persian landlord-politician who has run the country 
for so long. 

The Seven-Year Plan was first mooted in 1946, but the law for 
it was not passed till 1949. Since then it has had four Directors 
and a complete change of governing body. It has done partial jobs 
that are useful—one in animal husbandry, one in a D.D.T. cam- 
paign against malaria, another in forestry. It has spent a lot on 
verheads, yet has never acquired the major funds which it needs 
for actual deeds constituting development. Its masters have been 
too nationalist to accept an Export-Import Bank loan which the 
\mericans are ready to lend; they have not been ready to accept the 
terms for supervision which the World Bank requires before it 
lends; they have not signed the Supplemental Agreement for in- 
creased oil royalties; they have, in their nationalism, administra- 
tive incompetence, and over-confidence, first reviled and then 
sacked the team of American consulting engineers whom they had 
engaged as advisers. As a result, a top heavy Plan Administration, 
and its minor achievements, have been paid for out of the ordinary 
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exchequer, which is consequently woefully in arrears. No attempt 
has been made to meet the deficit by increased taxation of unearned 
incomes: in fact the newest tax law is the other way about. Anyone 
who knew the atmosphere of high hopes in which the Plan started, 
and who revisits Persia today, can detect little change in the 
social scene except that the murmuring is much louder, and the 
despair much greater, than it was three years ago. The Tudeh 
Party, the Communist party in Persia, has not a large member- 
ship, but it has far more sympathisers than it had then. In those 
three years the upper class has played into its hands, and such 
middle class as exists—the white-collar worker with too little to 
do, the schoolmaster, and the factory worker—has become ready 
to fly a flag of any colour, red included, provided it offers a squarer 
deal than the present one. 

Anti-Russian feeling is common enough in Persia. For genera- 
tions the Persian has felt intermittent alarm and despondency at 
the thought of the Colossus that presses on his long, indefensible 
northern frontier. Yet the social discontent of a growing pro- 
portion of Persians is now so great that, if the vaunted panacea of 
nationalization were to fail as a remedy for poverty, a Tudeh 
Government would be greeted with fairly widespread goodwill. 
It would be popular with all workers, and with some intellectuals. 
A lethargic peasantry would not oppose it. A decadent ruling class 
would no doubt flee before it. Its most powerful antagonists would 
be the tribes, who number one quarter of the total population, 
and who are inimical to any Government that has centralizing 
tendencies. But there is no reason to suppose that its writ would 
not be widespread. 

If the Tudeh Party were to form a successful government in 
Persia, what would be the likely effect on the other countries of the 
Middle East—notably on Iraq, Syria, and Egypt? Turkey is too 
well endowed with anti-Russian ballast to be socially affected. But 
the other three have, socially speaking, several points in common 
with the Persians. All are good at planning but bad at administra- 
tion. None have yet executed the impressive plans for social reform 
that they have drafted on paper. Iraq and Egypt are, like Persia, 
still ruled by a rich landlord-politician class; the state of society 
there is also one of uneasiness, discontent, and desire for change. 
Also present in all three countries is the same lack of moral courage 
to stem a landslide of opinion once this starts. In Egypt, indeed, 
everything points to the conclusion that nothing—save distance, 
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and therefore, perhaps, a few years’ grace—can save the country 
from some violent change in the structure of its society. Like 
Persia, it offers a spectacle of folly on the part of its ruling class, of 
deflection of blame on to the foreigner, and of heedless play into 
the hands of Moscow. Indeed, it provides one extra ingredient of 
revolution—money-making by pasha at the expense of peasant 
on a scale far greater than that in any other Middle Eastern State. 

Happily for the western Powers to which this area is so import- 
ant, both Syria and Iraq, though highly vulnerable to propaganda 
for social change, show some signs of a capacity to make that 
change on their own. Of all local States—except, of course, the 
semi-European units, Turkey and Israel—Syria is, socially speak- 
ing, the most broadly based. Its weaknesses are political rather than 
social. It produced, in 1950, a new Constitution that strives hard 
after standards of human decency; many of its politicians, and some 
of its industrialists, attach importance to this document and want 
to live up to it. They give an impression that their social conscience 
is awakening, and that their duty towards their poorer neighbour 
is on their minds. Syria, for instance, sent a trade union leader as 
her representative to a recent United Nations Conference on social 
affairs; neither Iraq nor Persia would as yet be in a position to do 


this. Unfortunately, those who put faith in Syria’s social prowess 


are constantly disappointed on account of her fatal tendency to 
succumb to all the weaknesses of oriental politics—personal 
rivalries, antagonism between city and city, army coups. Yet the 
germs of prowess are there. 

But if Persia we1e to become a Russian satellite, it is Iraq that 
would, both physically and psychologically, be the key to the prob- 
lem of whether the Middle East would resist or would collapse. 
Her geographical position would place her in the front line; she 
has trading and religious (Shiah) connexions with Persia that 
would expose her to great pressure; she, too, has oil wealth about 
which she feels that Westerners have not given her a square deal 
(though her complaint is rather of their dilatoriness over exploita- 
tion than of their unfairness about shares of the proceeds). Her 
anti-foreign emotions are always close to the surface. An anti- 
British rallying cry can at any moment touch off a volume of latent 
dissatisfaction with the pashas and the royal house, as happened in 
1948 over the Portsmouth Treaty and in 1941 over alliance with 
Germany. Danger signals abound. Yet, for all these weaknesses, 
[raq is endowed with a form of stamina that Persia does not possess. 
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Immediately after Dr Moussadek promulgated his nationalization 
law, eighteen Iraqi deputies tabled a similar motion. Nuri Pasha, 
the Iraqi Prime Minister, prevaricated. His position was not 
strong. An opponent could no doubt have rallied the crowd with 
the parrot cry of nationalization and turned him out. But his 
principal opponent did not do so. Iraq possesses, in the present 
Opposition leader Saleh Jabr, a politician of reformist tendencies 
who has a level head. In this asset lies her principal chance of 
evading the collapse into Moscow’s orbit that at present threatens 
in Persia. 

That chance could be greatly increased by the Iraq Petroleum 
Company—the combine of British, French, American, and 
Dutch oil interests that runs the promising Iraqi oilfields at Kirkuk 
in northern Iraq and at Zubair near Basra. The company is at the 
moment negotiating a new agreement with the Iraqis, and has 
offered them terms even more advantageous than those lately 
granted to King Ibn Saud by the Arabian-American Oil Com- 
pany. In the heat of the Baghdad summer, these terms are lying 
on the table of an empty Parliament house. The summer recess in 
Baghdad is a long one. And most Iragis want to see what result 
Persia’s violent tactics will yield. It seems unlikely, therefore, that 
they will accept or reject the oil company’s terms until they know 
what arrangement is to prevail in Persia. 


E. M. 


The United States and Raw Materials 


Demands of a Garrison Economy 


PEACE in Korea would probably bring a slackening of the pace of 
the present American rearmament programme, but it would take 
peace moves of a much more sustained and far-reaching character 
to lower the essential objectives of that two-fold programme. Under 
it, in the first place, the military forces of the United States and its 
allies are to be put in a position of readiness, to be made strong 
enough to resist aggression from wherever it may come. In the 
second place, the productive power of the country is to be built up, 
during the next two years, to the level that will be necessary should 
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full-scale war break out; if it does not, this increase in industrial 
strength will enable the country both to maintain a state of readi- 
ness and to keep civilian consumption at its record pre-Korean 
rate. It is a programme that fits in very well with the present 
Administration’s economic philosophy, with the theory that serious 
depressions can be avoided by ensuring an ever-expanding economy 
and a constantly rising standard of living for the American people. 

Already the annual gross national product has risen by over 
$40 billion since the Korean outbreak, to about $315 billion, well 
above its wartime heights. Allowing for price increases, this is an 
absolute rise of g per cent since the Korean war began, and a 
further rise of at least 10 per cent is expected before the rearmament 
programme levels off into the ‘garrison economy’, as it is being 
called, in 1953. After that the annual rise will probably drop off to 
the more leisurely rate dictated by increases in productivity and in 
population. Unless something happens to upset these plans for the 
future, the United States, the world’s heaviest consumer (and also 
its biggest producer) of raw materials, will have an even more 
insatiable appetite for them in the future than it had in the past. 
Indeed, lack of raw materials is one of the main threats to both 
the short and long term rearmament plans, and one which the 
economic mobilizers are particularly concerned to counter. Their 
efforts, both independently and in co-operation with their country’s 
allies, should succeed in falsifying Mr Bevan’s assertion that the 
immediate programme for the free world is out of all proportion 
to its supplies of raw materials, but whether they can succeed in 
finding enough for the more distant future remains to be seen. 
There seems little doubt that their resources in this respect are far 
superior to those of the Communist countries. 

Steel, the basis of America’s industrial strength, illustrates the 
difficulties that arise at every stage. For weeks the industry has been 
running at well over its rated capacity; present plans call for that 
capacity to be increased to 118 million tons a year by mid-1953, a 
rise of 18 per cent in three years. Meanwhile, however, in order 
to ensure sufficient steel for military needs, for the essential 
civilian products, such as railway and oil well equipment, and for 
the projected expansion of industry, it has been necessary to cut 
back the amount of steel going into private construction and into 
consumers’ durable goods. So far the effects of these cut-backs 
have not been very serious—for instance, over 5 million motor cars 
will still be made this year—but should they become more severe, 
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it will certainly be suggested that consumers are being asked to 
make unnecessarily heavy sacrifices in the interests of future 
plenty, and that industrial expansion should be slowed down in 
order that more steel may be available for current use. 

There is a long-term complication as well. Already steel output is 
beginning to be restricted by shortages of steel scrap, and not only 
is this situation likely to become worse, but it is also far from certain 
that there will be enough iron ore for the expanded capacity to 
work on when it is ready. For the bottom of the great Mesabi 
range in Minnesota is at last being scraped and the United States 
is having to look abroad for its iron ore. It has found rich new 
reserves in Labrador and Venezuela, and less valuable ones in 
Liberia; there are possibilities in Brazil and elsewhere. But it is by 
no means certain that by 1953 it will be possible to deliver iron ore 
from these new mines in sufficient quantities to enable the new steel] 
mills to work to capacity. There is another source of new raw 
materials for them, the low-grade taconite which is plentiful in the 
United States but which must be processed before it can be used 
for steel production. So far no satisfactory and economic way of 
doing this on a large scale has been developed; research will cer- 
tainly find a method, but how long it will take is another question. 

There is, however, no immediate prospect of a shortage of iron 
ore, and if such a shortage develops in 1953 it will only be tempor- 
ary, for the foreseeable future at least. In the case of alu- 
minium too, another metal that is basic to a modern rearmament 
programme, the present scarcity will last only as long as it takes to 
expand capacity. The projected increase of nearly 50 per cent in 
domestic output, to 1-5 million tons a year, may put a strain on 
electricity supplies, since large amounts of power are used in the 
process, but there is apparently no shortage of the raw material, 
bauxite, in prospect. The United States has been importing about 
65 per cent of its needs of this metal, but mostly from Dutch 
Guiana, a comparatively near and safe source of supply. 

But when it comes to other strategic materials, those for which the 
United States must depend largely, and in some cases entirely, on 
imports, the position is much less clear and much less satisfactory. 
A new system of allocation, the controlled materials plan, was in- 
troduced on 1 July for steel, aluminium, and copper; its purpose is 
not only to ensure that enough of these metals are available for 
military and essential needs, but also, by cutting down production 
of many civilian goods, to restrict the demand for the other metals 
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that go into these goods—and for the men and machines that are 
occupied in making them. The use of many of these metals— 
aluminium and copper themselves, and such important steel 
alloys as nickel—has been restricted or even forbidden for many less 
important civilian articles such as ornaments, trimming of motor 
cars, and so on. The coating on tin cans must be thinner and some 
products may not be packed in tins at all. Distribution of the 
scarce alloys, cobalt, tungsten, and others, has been made com- 
pletely subject to allocation and even lead and zinc are among the 
metals which industry is not permitted to use in as large amounts 
as last year. 

Every effort is being made to increase available supplies of these 
metals, and the period of greatest stringency should be over by the 
middle of next year. At home methods of utilizing low-grade ores, 
in which the United States abounds, are being studied, and a 
search for new mines is being carried out, especially in the Rocky 
Mountains area, so rich in minerals. The Government is encourag- 
ing this project, and also the construction of new smelting and 
refining facilities, by means of tax concessions, loans, and con- 
tracts to purchase guaranteed quantities at guaranteed prices, 
usually high ones. The policy so far, unlike that pursued during 
the last war, has been to concentrate mainly on help to the big 
mining companies which can produce results easily and quickly, 
and to leave small prospectors out in the cold. But that is a policy 
about which the politicians are likely to have something to say 
before long, for big companies have fewer votes than individual 
miners. The Atomic Energy Commission has shown how helpful 
the small prospector can still be. By an integrated scheme, satisfy- 
ing all types of mining enterprise, the Commission has succeeded 
in discovering sufficient new sources of uranium to give the United 
States the second largest known reserve in the world, exceeded only 
by that of the Belgian Congo. 

From a purely strategic point of view, the ideal would probably 
be to prove as many domestic sources of supply as could be found 
and then to leave the metals in the ground for a wartime reserve. 
But this is not practical politics, and in any case the scarcer metals 
are urgently needed, at least until the present military build-up 
is completed. It is therefore certain that during the next few years 
the United States will itself be producing increased quantities of 
manganese, tungsten, molybdenum (of which it already produces 
most of the world supply), copper, lead, zinc, and so on. But the 
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Administration is also trying to secure increased supplies from 
abroad, both by private investment and by Government aid. 
Export-Import Bank loans have long been used to help the recipient 
country to push up its output of raw materials, and through the 
Marshall Plan mineral deposits are being opened up in a number of 
countries—manganese in Greece, tungsten in Portugal, copper in 
the Belgian Congo, chrome in Turkey and New Caledonia, in- 
dustrial diamonds and columbite in British Guiana, and many 
more. 

The immediate success which can attend efforts to get larger 
amounts of metals from abroad quickly is illustrated by the present 
position in manganese, much of which used to be imported from 
Russia. A year ago steel companies were living from hand to 
mouth, but now, for the moment at least, this essential alloy is in 
adequate, almost plentiful, supply. And under a new agreement 


Chile, which in 1950 produced one-sixth of the free world’s supply § 


of copper, has guaranteed that about 80 per cent of its output will 
be reserved for the United States. In return the price of 24} 
cents a pound has been raised by 3 cents. 

Metals are not the only commodities which become more freely 
available when prices go up. Not only do high prices discourage 
unnecessary purchases and hoarding, but they bring out additional 
supplies. It is the high price of cotton and the certainty that the 
Government will not let the bottom fall out of the market, rather 
than exhortations from the Secretary of Agriculture, that explains 
why American farmers are producing half again as much cotton this 
year as they did last, when what had looked like a reserve adequate 
for any emergency was quickly exhausted. 

This matter of the prices of the materials needed by both the Uni- 
ted States and its allies for their mutual defence programmes has 
been one of the most serious, if not the chief, cause of friction bet- 
ween them since the Korean war began. Each side accuses the other 
of having pushed prices up unreasonably by unrestrained buying. 
And the Americans who have given so much to the rest of the world 
feel that they have a special right to complain. Americans object in 
particular, as they have done before, to what they call cartels, 
especially of tin and rubber producers, who, they allege, are band- 
ing together to exploit America’s desperate needs. Price controls 
at home are making it impossible for private American purchasers to 
pay high import prices; in certain cases, however, the controls may 
be relaxed, and in others the Government would like to have 
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authority to use subsidies. On the subject of tin and natural rubber, 
two commodities which the United States must obtain entirely 
from abroad, the Government is already fighting back. It has be- 
come sole importer of both and, by refusing to pay excessive prices, 
has driven them down to more reasonable levels. 

Other countries attribute the high prices and shortages of raw 
materials largely to the fact that purchases for the United States 
stockpile were stepped up just when other demands were also 
rising as the result of Korea. The fault for what have often been 
unwise purchasing policies lies with Congress as much as with the 
Government authorities, but for the moment procurement of at 
least some of the critical materials needed for the stockpile has 
been slowed down. It was to stop such arguments, and to ensure 
that available quantities of materials in ‘world short supply’ should 
be distributed where they would do most good to the common 
defence effort, that the International Materials Conference, of 
twenty-seven of the major producing and consuming nations, was 
set up in Washington to deal with copper, lead, zinc, manganese, 
nickel, cobalt, molybdenum, tungsten, wool, cotton, and sulphur. 
In the case of the last two (and of molybdenum) the United States 
produces more than it consumes in normal times. Cotton will 
probably not for long be in short supply, but sulphur is a very 
different proposition. The United States is sharing its sulphur with 
other countries, and has said that it is prepared to do the same for 
other commodities where necessary. 

The stockpile, which is now about one-third complete, is sup- 
posed to contain a reserve supply, for use in wartime, of the essential 
materials which the United States is obliged to import from abroad, 
especially from overseas. The extent to which the country is 
dependent on foreign sources is shown by the fact that there are 
over seventy items on the stockpile list, which includes (as well as 
all the metals already mentioned, with the exception of iron and 
steel) hog bristles, waterfowl feathers, mica, opium, castor oil, and 
various other things, many of them equally surprising to the lay- 
man but vital to modern industry. 

Of the better known strategic materials, the United States has 
been importing all its rubber, mainly from Indonesia and Malaya; 
all its tin, from the same areas and from Bolivia; all of its nickel, 
but from Canada, so that it hardly presents a strategic problem; 
all of its Manila hemp, essential for certain types of rope; prac- 
tically all of its chrome, from Turkey, Southern Rhodesia, and 
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South Africa; go per cent of its manganese, from India, South 
Africa, and the Gold Coast, and of its cobalt, mainly from the 
Belgian Congo; and about 70 per cent of its tungsten from 
Bolivia and Thailand (it used to come from China). Zinc, copper, 
and lead are all examples of metals which the United States 
itself used to produce abaundantly, but of which domestic re- 
serves are now running out. Nearly half the country’s lead and 
copper now come from abroad, and a third of its zinc, but mainly 
from countries in the Western Hemisphere, so that here again the 
danger of loss in the event of war is not as great as in the many 
cases where the United States is dependent on the Far East or on 
Africa for its supplies. It still produces an abundance of petroleum, 
but nevertheless the country has since 1948 been a net importer of 
oil, to the extent of 1 million barrels a day. But if the United States 
were obliged to reduce its consumption of this commodity some- 
what, it would not cause any great hardship to its citizens. 

It is impossible to judge how the pattern that has been roughly 
sketched here will change in the next few years, or in the next few 
decades. It seems unlikely, though not impossible, that it will be 
substantially altered by the discovery of important new mineral 
deposits in the United States; the chances of such discoveries are 
far greater in the many almost unexplored regions abroad. But 
techniques and industrial processes develop quickly under emerg- 
ency conditions. For example, far more emphasis is being placed on 
various steel alloys in the present defence programme even than 
in the last, because jet engines and other new weapons need 
exceptionally hard steels. Another example is the demand for 
uranium arising out of the harnessing of atomic energy. It has been 
suggested that titanium is now as ripe for development as alumin- 
ium was at the beginning of the century, and that aluminium itself 
will eventually replace lead almost entirely. Economies in the use 
of scarce materials necessitated by present shortages may have 
lasting effects, and so may enforced substitutions. 

The outstanding example of the latter is, of course, the syn- 
thetic rubber that replaced natural rubber more or less satis- 
factorily during the last war and that is doing the same thing again 
today in the United States, in order to free natural rubber for the 
stockpile. But not even substitutes are available entirely freely: 
output of synthetic rubber is limited, although at the moment not 
severely, by supplies of the basic raw materials, alcohol and 
benzene. More of the one could be found if Americans would give 
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up their whisky, more of the other if they would give up their 
nylons and plastics; additional productive capacity for both is on 
the way. Wool is a raw material that may be losing at least part of 
its market permanently as a result of recent high prices. Nylon 
is now being blended with wool for military uniforms, and civilian 
suits are being made entirely of such synthetics as Dacron, which 
have many (according to their makers all and more than all) of the 
attributes of wool. Once consumers have been forced, by their 
inability to pay for wool, to wear these substitutes, they may come 
to prefer them. ‘The chemicals from which all these synthetics, 
both rubber and textiles, are manufactured, like most of the other 
chemicals on which the United States has built up such an enor- 
mous new industry since the war, from petroleum, natural gas, or 
coal. There is so far no shortage of the two former for these pur- 
poses; as for coal, it is the one raw material that could at once be 
produced in larger quantities in the United States if it were needed, 
and of which there seem to be unlimited reserves. 

President Truman not long ago appointed a committee to inquire 
into the possibility that the future industrial expansion of the 
United States may be hampered by shortages of raw materials. The 
report, which should be available before the end of the year, will 
be read with interest by those who fear that not only industrial 
expansion, but even industrial activity at any level, in other 
countries will be hampered by the insatiable demand of the United 
States for raw materials at any price and the inability of the world to 
satisfy its hunger. These fears are probably exaggerated, but it will 
be a long time before this is known for certain. 

What is certain, and it is something that should be of great 
comfort to the rest of the world, is that the United States is well 
aware that it can no longer be self-sufficient; the latest emergency 
has confirmed the lesson of the last war. This means that American 
capital, either governmental or private, more likely a combination 
of both, will continue to be available, probably in increasing 
quantities, for the development of overseas supplies of raw 
materials. It means also that, in addition to this continued invest- 
ment abroad, a high level of American imports is assured as well. 
\lready there have been several months during the past year in 
which the country has imported more than it exported. The trend is 
bound to continue as long as the American economy is expanding; 
in spite of the current contraction in certain fields, and in spite of 
the very real threat of inflation, it seems almost certain that the 
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American economy will be expanding for years to come. The only 
satisfactory answer to the problem of the balance of international 
trade has always been continued prosperity in the United States, 
and the Soviet challenge has apparently provided that answer. 


N. B. 


Students in World Politics 
The Role of the I.U.S. 


IN the inter-war years the international student organization was 
the Conféderation Internationale des Etudiants (C.1.E.), which did 
a great deal of practical work in the spheres of student travel and 
exchange. During the war this organization ceased to function, and 
in 1945 preparatory meetings were held both in Prague and in 
London to discuss the formation of a new international student 
body. As a result a World Student Congress was organized in the 
summer of 1946, which on 17 August brought into being the 
International Union of Students (I.U.S.). 

On the whole the student organizations present at this Congress 
were quite representative, though regrets were expressed that 
relatively few non-left-wing groups took part—a telling criticism 
which has had to be made far too often in connection with similar 
events over the past few years. At the inaugural meeting repre- 
sentatives of two and a half million students from forty-three 
countries were present, and the Constitution was ratified by 
organizations representing 14 million students in thirty-eight 
countries. All the East European countries were represented, and 
most of the national student unions from the West, with the excep- 
tion of Franco’s Spain.' India was represented then, as it has been 
ever since, by the very left-wing All-India Student Federation 
(A.I.S.F.).? Britain was represented by the National Union of 

1 Spanish students have always been represented in the I.U.S. by a Republi- 
can union outside Spain itself. 

2? The All-India Student Congress (A.I.S.C.), which came into being later 
and was the nucleus of the present N.U.S. of India, was denounced by the I.U.S. 


as ‘unrepresentative’, although it had 500,000 members against the 100,000 
claimed by the A.I.S.F. 
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Students of England, Wales, and Northern Ireland (B.N.U.S.), 
and by the Scottish Union of Students (S.U.S.).? 

The Constitution was largely based on a draft by a British dele- 

gate who had attended the 1945 preparatory talks, and its pre- 
amble stated: 
The purpose of the International Union of Students, which is founded 
upon the representative student organizations of different countries, 
shall be to defend the rights and interests of students, to promote im- 
provement in their welfare and standard of education, and to prepare 
them for their tasks as democratic citizens. 

These aims were detailed in Section III of the Constitution. 
Space does not permit of their recapitulation here, except for two 
which became of special significance later. Sub-section (i) gave as 
an aim: “To give active support to all Governments and social 
organizations which strive for peace and security; to this end to 
fight for the eradication of every vestige of Fascist ideology and 
oppression from all educational institutions; to combat all forms 
of discrimination, the falsification of science, and the propagation 
of theories of racial superiority.’ 

Sub-section (k) defined a principal task of the I.U.S. and its 
members as ‘to assist the students of colonial, semi-colonial, and 
dependent countries to attain their full social, economic, and 
educational development: to this end, to render to the students 
and peoples of these countries all possible assistance in their 
struggle for freedom and independence’. 

A permanent Secretariat was set up in Prague, with an Executive 
to meet at least twice a year, a Council to meet yearly, and a Con- 
gress, the supreme governing body, to meet at least once in three 
years. The second Congress should have taken place in 1949, but 
was postponed for a year because of clashing with the second 
World Youth Festival at Budapest.? A magazine, World Student 
News, was inaugurated and published in five languages. 

Over the succeeding years the I.U.S. grew in numerical strength 
and significance, and at the same time its policies and outlook 
became more partisan. In the early stages there was little to suggest 
that an anti-Western line was being adopted, and the situation 
did not really begin to harden till the Paris Council of September 

' These two bodies are quite separate. The N.U.S. is usually known abroad 
as the British N.U.S. or B.N.U.S., which led the S.U.S. at one time to issue a 
lenial of the right of the N.U.S. to speak in the name of the students of Britain! 


The distinction between the two enables the I.U.S. to increase its membership 
by one country. 


* See “The Berlin Youth Festival’, in The World Today, July 1951. 
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1948, when, in spite of protests from the Western national unions, 
an attack was made on the Marshall Plan. But dissatisfaction with 
the partisan nature of the I.U.S. had already appeared some months 
previously, at the time of the February coup in Czechoslovakia, 
especially as the headquarters of the I.U.S. was situated in Prague. 
The national unions of Denmark and Sweden withdrew from the 
I.U.S. because of its refusal to protest against the arrests and dis- 
missals of students during and after the coup, and the Norwegian 
N.U.S. decided not to carry out its original intention of joining. 
The American vice-president of the I.U.S. resigned, and decisions 
not to affiliate were taken by the National Federation of Canadian 
University Students and the newly formed United States National 
Students’ Association. The executive of the Scottish Union of 
Students immediately disaffiliated their union, but this decision 
was later rescinded as unconstitutional. The British National 
Union of Students experienced a great deal of heart-searching over 
these events, as did the French Union Nationale des Etudiants de 
France (.UN.E.F.), but, with many reservations and criticisms, 
they supported the I.U.S. stand in general for the sake of unity, 
since they considered that it was based on careful investigation. 
The I.U.S. issued an extensive documentation, not only on the 
arrests and expulsions of students, but also on the compulsory 
changes that took place in the Czechoslovak N.U.S. following the 
February events; but all this left the Western organizations dis- 
satisfied in varying degrees, despite the assurance given that the 
I.U.S. President—a Czech Communist—was himself investigating 
the situations that had arisen. 

Twelve months later, in January and February 1949, a check-up 
of students was carried out in Czechoslovakia, the purpose of which, 
according to the I.U.S. report on the subject, was solely ‘to weed 
out the dormant students, to make room for real students, eager to 
study’. This I.U.S. report was issued in June, again with extensive 
documentation which, however, failed to note the comment ap- 
pearing in the Prague daily Lidovad Demokracie (26 January 1949), 
which stated: “Though the check-up will eliminate especially stu- 
dents with (bad) records of studies, the students’ attitude towards 
the People’s Democratic Regime and the programme of the State 
is of no less importance. In this way only the best students, who 
will be expected to bring a positive contribution to the work of all, 
will remain and will be allowed to go on with their studies.’ 

Indeed, not once has the I.U.S. found any traces of attacks on 
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student liberties or academic freedom in the Cominform countries, 


the only investigations undertaken being those cited above.' 
Recently the I.U.S. was asked to look into the cases of the pro- 
fessors and lecturers dismissed from the Charles University in 
Prague in October 1950. The President, Joza Grohman, stated 
that the I.U.S. was unable to do anything, as this was not a matter 
directly affecting students.? It has become steadily more apparent 
that the I.U.S. interpretations of such terms as ‘freedom’, ‘inde- 
pendence’, ‘fascism’, and ‘democracy’ have been almost word-for- 
word those put forward by the Cominform. 

Following the Congress of Intellectuals held in Wroclaw 
(Breslau) in the autumn of 1948, the I.U.S. integrated itself fully 
into the “Defenders of Peace’ movement, together with its big 
brother-organization, the World Federation of Democratic Youth. 
From then on the full significance of Sub-section (i) of the I.U.S. 
Constitution made itself apparent, as the I.U.S. began to ‘give 
active support’ to all the Cominform ‘peace’ campaigns, propa- 
gating and aiding in every possible way the policies that were 
developing. Similarly, it afforded full help to the revolutionary 
movements in South-East Asia, such as those in Malaya, Burma, 
Vietnam, and, of course, China. It never recognized the Nehru 
regime in India as anything but a ‘lackey of the imperialists’, and, 
though it initially supported the Indonesian fight against the Dutch, 
as soon as independence was gained it switched its support to 
the Indonesian Communist organizations and equally attacked the 
new regime. It is in this revolutionary sense that Sub-section (k) 
of the Constitution has taken on its full significance. Such partisan 
attitudes led to the disaffiliations of the national unions of Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, and France in 1948 and 1949. 

At the time of the Sofia Council in September 1949 the Yugo- 
slav delegates were deported by the Bulgarian authorities on spying 
charges, and at the London Executive meeting in February 1950 
the Yugoslav member-organization—a founder-member and one 
of the most active—was expelled from the I.U.S. in accordance 
with Cominform directives, though to do so the Constitution had 
to be broken. This act was later ‘ratified’, again in an unconstitu- 
tional manner, by the Prague Council and Congress in August 

* Highly-coloured ‘evidence’ was nevertheless forthcoming when the Yugo- 
slav member-organization was expelled. 

*On one solitary occasion, during the 1947 Council, the I.U.S. went on 


record as complaining that the Soviet member-organization had not yet sent 
anyone to Prague to serve on the Secretariat. 
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1950. All attempts to discuss the matter, even at an informal level, 
have been greeted from the I.U.S. side with accusations of provo- 
cation. As a result of this arbitrary action the Cardiff Council of 
the B.N.U.S. decided in March 1950 temporarily ‘to suspend 
membership”! of the I.U.S. as a protest, but with no effect in 
practice. 

After this expulsion, the 1.U.S. went on its Cominform way 
with few, if any, obstacles in its path. It joined in the Stockholm 
Appeal campaign, the Warsaw Congress of the ‘Defenders of 
Peace’, and the present campaigns for a Five-Power Peace Pact and 
against German and Japanese re-armament. It has protested loudly 
at all the ‘oppressions’ and actions directed against Communists 
and ‘progressives’ in the West, including cases which have proved 
on investigation to be non-existent; while at the same time it extols 
all the virtues of Communism, without, as far as possible, using 
that word in the propaganda directed towards the West. Its present 
main task is the mobilization for the World Youth Festival which 
is being held in East Berlin this August.? 

This, then, briefly, is the outward course of development of the 
International Union of Students, in the eyes, at least, of a non- 
Communist observer. To the ‘progressive’ it is, of course, a 
glorious manifestation of the will and struggle of youth and stu- 
dents for ‘peace, national independence, and a democratic educa- 
tion’—to quote the I.U.S. slogan—against the machinations of the 
war-mongering imperialists and their lackeys, among the latter 
being the ‘leadership’ of the B.N.U.S. and similar organizations. 
At the slightest sign of any initiative passing out of its hands, the 
I.U.S. and its supporters immediately denounce any such action 
as deliberately calculated to ‘split world student unity’, which they 
assert can only be achieved within the ranks of the 1.U.S. Thus 
the success of the Stockholm Conference of twenty Western 
national unions, held in December 1950, which gave concrete 
results in practical student co-operation withcut the setting-up of 
a new international student body, has led to regular and very fierce 
attacks by the I.U.S. blocs ever since. The feature which received 
special I.U.S. attention was the Student Mutual Assistance Pro- 
gramme for students in under-developed territories, which was 
seen by the I.U.S. as a dangerous rival to its own ‘colonial’ pro- 
gramme. 


1 The strongest protest, short of actual disaffiliation. 
* See “The Berlin Youth Festival’, in The World Today, July 1951. 
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In the space available it is not possible to deal with more than 
a few features of the I.U.S.1 It is mainly known through its various 
publications, principally the monthly magazine World Student 
News, the News Service, and the Article Service, the last two being 
mainly for student editors. The 1947 numbers of the World Student 
News were produced at a very great loss, since hardly any were 
paid for.* In those days their content was relatively unbiased. 
For instance, it was still possible for a photograph to appear with 
the caption: ‘In England, the famous military academy Sandhurst 
is greeting a very dear guest. It is Field-Marshal Montgomery.’ It 
took several years for the Field-Marshal’s identity as a war- 
monger to be ‘revealed’. The 1947 Council decided to discontinue 
World Student News in view of expense, and the magazine did 
not come out again until 1949, this time on an even more lavish 
scale and, apparently, with the same disregard for costs. It is very 
well produced in English, French, Spanish, and Russian, while the 
Freie Deutsche Fugend, the East German member organization, 
reprints it in German. Originally it was also published in Czech, 
but this edition has not yet been resumed, and it seems that the 
English version has the widest circulation, even in Eastern Europe.? 
As with the other publications, it emphasizes the idyllic conditions 
of the Communist countries, contrasted with the terrible state of 
affairs elsewhere. If, in accordance with its recently-declared policy 
of once more presenting all viewpoints, it presents a Western 
opinion, it follows this up with the correct ideological answer. 

Apart from the Article Service, which appears monthly, the 
weekly News Service is mainly composed of short items. As the 
occasion arises—and nowadays such cases seem to be mainly in 
connection with the B.N.U.S.—attacks are published in the form 
of printed broad-sheets disguised as ‘open letters’. The Bureau of 
Students Fighting Against Colonialism, though nominally inde- 
pendent, issues all its propaganda through the I.U.S. Press and 
Information Department and occupies one or two rooms in the 
I.U.S. building. I.U.S. departments, such as the Intellectual Co- 


‘Further information can be obtained from an article entitled ‘British 
Students’ Dilemma’, in The Spectator, 15 June 1951, as well as from the corres- 
pondence on the I.U.S. which appeared in the Manchester Guardian during 
September 1950. 

* The financial position of the I.U.S. in its first year was so precarious that 
one million crowns, representing 20 per cent of its budget, had to be given by 
the Czechoslovak Government to keep the Union solvent. 

* The official languages of the I.U.S. are English, French, Spanish, and 
Russian, but English is the one normally used. 
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operation Department and the Student Needs and Welfare Depart- | 


ment, also issue various publications following the correct line, 
such as Twenty-one Unforgettable Days in the Soviet Union, 
Whither Education in the U.S.A., Colonial Education, Students 
Fight for Freedom, Students Against Spanish Fascism, etc., all well- 
written with a large and selective documentation. The latest, of 
which few copies have yet been seen in Britain, is Students and the 
War in Korea. 

The meetings of the various bodies of the I.U.S. are also im- 
portant propaganda features. The biggest demonstration of this 
aspect was the second World Student Congress, held in Prague 
in August 1950. Unlike the Congress of 1946, the atmosphere 
throughout was emotional, rising to its peaks in carefully directed 
‘spontaneous’ demonstrations centring on Korea, the colonial 
struggle, Stalin, and the Soviet Union. The few Western delega- 
tions were singled out for special attention, serving, in the words 
of a Scottish delegate, as convenient whipping-boys. In addition to 
the official B.N.U.S. delegation and observers, there were also 
present, as ‘guests’ of the Union of Czechoslovak Youth, an almost 
equal number of ‘progressive’ British students, many of whom were 
among the ringleaders of the demonstrations against the official 
British representatives. There is no doubt that in the first few days 
of the Congress a determined effort was made to intimidate or 
enrage the official delegation so much that it would walk out, 
leaving the field clear for the ‘progressives’ to take its place. These 
tactics were especially noticeable after the main B.N.U.S. state- 
ment, presented by its president, Stanley Jenkins, the tone of which 
was highly critical. The statement was greeted with a great deal of 
abuse, especially from the Soviet leader, Alexander Sheljepin, who 
called Jenkins, among other things, a ‘traitor to his country’. At a 
later date the president of the Danish N.U.S., Stig Andersson, who 
was present as an observer, made a similar critical speech. Sheljepin 
was presiding at this session, but made no attempt to control the 
violent barracking of Andersson, which brought forth strong pro- 
tests from the non-Communists present. At the subsequent 
Praesidium meeting a British delegate proposed a vote of censure 
on both Sheljepin and the I.U.S. President Grohman, who had 
led the demonstration against Andersson at one point. This was 
not only indignantly rejected as a ‘scurrilous slander’ by the 
majority—whose indignation was expressed through the Ukrainian 
delegate, Mikhail Pesljak—but a counter-vote of censure was passed 
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on the delegate who made such a proposal. The extent to which the 
plenary sessions were ‘rigged’ was shown by the regularity with 
which a critical Western speech would be followed by a ‘colonial’ 
or a ‘progressive’ speaker who would include in his statement a 
reply to the points raised a few minutes previously, despite—or 
because of—the fact that all major speeches had to be handed in 
twenty-four hours previously for ‘translation purposes’. Standing 
orders were laid down only to be ignored except where the ob- 
servance was convenient to the organizers. All this deliberate dis- 
tortion was intensified by the press reporting, which presented a 
skilful mixture of adulation of the ‘progressives’ coupled with 
violent attacks on the ‘reactionary-fascists’. 

The Council meetings are conducted in a similar way, though 
on a smaller scale. It is always noticeable that at all the meetings 
the Soviet delegation is strategically placed so that the rest can 
see how its members react to situations and how they vote. This 
can be illustrated by two rather cynically-amusing incidents at the 
Council which followed immediately after the Congress to elect 
the new Executive. For a long time previously Jenkins had been 
attacked by the I.U.S., the culmination being at the Congress, 
where his ‘fascist activities’ had been exposed to all. But during the 
latter half of the Congress the line towards the Western delega- 
tions changed from one of hostility to one of co-operation in the 
interests of ‘unity’. As a result, the arch-fascist Jenkins was pro- 
posed as an I.U.S. vice-president, the motion being supported by a 
Soviet spokesman, so that he was elected unanimously. Some time 
later there were three candidates for another executive position, an 
unknown West Indian, the delegate of the National Union of 
South African Students, a body similar to the B.N.U.S., and a 
‘progressive’ Dutchman. The West Indian got a few votes, the 
South African, Roy le Riche, rather more, including those of the 
Soviet delegates, while the Dutchman got the same number, 
including the vote of Giovanni Berlinguer, the I.U.S. general- 
secretary. Berlinguer suddenly realized that he was not voting 
with the Russians and so, without waiting for a count, he asked for 
a new vote to be taken, as he felt that some people were ‘not clear 
about the procedure’. This was done, upon which he transferred 
his vote to le Riche, without, however, noticing till it was too 
late that the Soviet vote had also changed, in favour of the 


‘ Not to be confused with his brother, Enrico Berlinguer, who is president 
f the World Federation of Democratic Youth. 
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Dutchman—who in the event was overwhelmingly elected. 

Even the relatively small executive meetings are carefully pre- 
arranged. In this connection the meeting held in Peking at the end 
of April was most interesting. In addition to the twenty executive 
members, twenty ‘observers’ were also present, including many 
from the Asian countries.' The metropolitan countries were repre- 
sented by the B.N.U.S. member on the executive, with a Glasgow 
University student union official, the president of the French 
U.N.E.F., and representatives of the Finnish N.U.S. and of the 
union of the Free University of Brussels, all these bodies being in 
general a-political unions. The Dutch executive member was from 
a ‘progressive’ oiganization, representing about 5 per cent of 
Dutch students. All the ‘colonials’ (using the term in the wide, 
Marxist sense) gave similar revolutionary speeches, always in the 
name of all the students of their countries, even though their 
organizations were largely in minority positions, two of them— 
those in Malaya and Burma—being illegal. They were strategically 
placed around the French and British to deliver the denunciations 
which inevitably followed. As before, the key delegates, in this case 
the Russians and Koreans, were well-placed at the heads of the 
tables. Local colour was given by three uniformed and be-medalled 
North Korean officers representing the students ‘actively strugg]- 
ing against colonialism and Anglo-American imperialism’. Even 
outside the official sessions, situations were so arranged as to 
embarrass the non-Communist Westerners, as, for instance, when 
toasts at receptions were so worded as to force the minority either 
to make a toast which would go against the grain or to refuse to 
toast and thus appear insulting and ‘provocative’. 

Officially, at all such sessions, the subjects of the two or three 
main items on the agenda—there are seldom more—are ‘debated’. 
In practice the ‘debates’ consist of a series of statements intended 
merely to amplify the long secretariat reports, the only dissident 
notes being the occasional Western contributions. A ‘pre-fabri- 
cated’ resolution is then discussed in committee, taken back to the 
plenary session, praised, possibly modified, and then passed unani- 
mously except for the possible Western abstention. The subjects 
discussed range far beyond normal student spheres, which is the 
reason for abstentions, rather than opposition, on the part of the 
a-political Western members. But even abstentions must be a 


1 At least one present, the representative from Iran, was at times using an 
assumed name. 
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source of concern, barring as they do, complete unanimity. The 
practice of inviting selected ‘observers’, with the right to speak, to 
these executive sessions is now, it seems, to be extended to the 
Council, which this year will be held in Warsaw early in September.? 

Now, five years after its inception, the I.U.S. claims to represent 
over five million students from seventy-one countries, though 
much of this total is made up of secondary school pupils. It does 
not point out that over thirty of these countries are represented by 
minority bodies, some with memberships of only a few dozen or 
a few hundreds. The only Western national unions remaining are 
those of Scotland, Finland, South Africa, and England, while the 
Belgians, Dutch, Swiss, and Italians, together with those mention- 
ed earlier, never joined. The West German Verband Deutscher 
Studentenschaften is regarded as ‘fascist’, while the Communist 
Freie Deutsche Fugend is held to speak with the ‘true voice’ of 
German students; the position in Austria is similar. In its own 
part of the world the I.U.S. is a very powerful body, its President, 
Joza Grohman, holding a Czech diplomatic passport. Wherever 
its meetings are held in the Communist world, those attending 
are treated with the highest honours. It now seems to have un- 
limited funds, so that, whereas in 1948 it could hardly afford even 
third class rail fares for its secretariat members to go to Paris for 
the Council, it can now talk of sending people by air even as far 
as Peking. From the financial returns, it would seem that one of 
its methods is the non-presentation of accounts owing for certain 
expenses inside Czechoslovakia; another economy is effected 
through the immensely powerful youth organizations in the Com- 
munist countries taking over financial and other responsibilities 
for events held in their countries. The lavishness of I1.U.S. events 
would be quite impossible for similar occasions in the Western 
world. 

Five years ago the I.U.S. headquarters in Prague occupied a 
few rooms in a student hostel near the Masaryk station. In less than 
three years it was able to instal itself in a requisitioned block of 


flats next to the Church of St Vojtéch, just off the Gottwald Em- 


‘ Only passing mention can be made of the World University Sports run by 
the 1.U.S. The writer attended the 1951 Winter Games in Rumania, where he 
found ‘students’ participating aged in the late thirties (the maximum regulation 
age being twenty-eight years); one East European stated that he had left the 
university in 1939. 

The I.U.S. activities in the field of relief can also only be mentioned in 
passing, but it should be stressed that, though partisan in its application, it has 

ne much good in this sphere. 
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bankment. In 1946 the first I1.U.S. Congress could be accommo- 
dated in the assembly hall of the Masarykova Kole}, a large student 
hostel in Dejvice. For the second Congress in 1950 it was necessary 
to take the huge Industrial Hall of the Old Fair buildings by the 
Stromovka Park in order to provide sufficient scope for the almost 
endless solidarity demonstrations, while the Masarykova Kole} 
merely served as a hostel.! 

So long as the four Western unions stay in, the I.U.S. can 
maintain its pose of being truly ‘international’ with a fair degree 
of outward success. But their presence is at the least an incon- 
venience to both sides, since they only remain in spite of I.U.S. 
policy, in the hope that by so doing they will be able to maintain 
a distinctly nebulous ‘contact’ with students in the Communist 
countries. 

A recent directive in the Cominform journal? for the intensifica- 
tion of the work of Communists in mass organizations cited the 
I.U.S. as one of the agents by which this aim could be carried 
out. How long such an uneasy partnership can continue must 
therefore be open to conjecture, despite the present superficial 
‘softening’ of the I.U.S. attitude towards the Western unions. It 
seems reasonable to hazard that it will not be for much longer. 


ret 


A Note on World Tanker Fleets 


THE world tanker fleet, far and away the most important means 
of oil transport, has come into the limelight today as a result of the 
Persian crisis, for without tankers Persian oil exports must virtually 
come to a standstill. 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was normally exporting some 
15,000 barrels a day of crude oil and 485,000 barrels of refined 
products. In December 1950 the Company had in service an oil 
tanker fleet amounting to some 3-3 million deadweight tons, of 


1 Within a few months after the Congress, this student hostel was requisi- 
tioned and converted into an army barracks. This fact has not been mentioned 
by the I.U.S., though it has protested loudly at the thought of such conversions 
occurring in Western Germany: 

® For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy, 25 May 1951. 
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which 1-7 million tons were Company-owned and an additional 
1°6 million tons were on charter. The ‘Foreign Petroleura Supply 
Committee’, recently formed by representatives of seventeen 
United States oil companies in order to devise measures to meet 
the disruption of oil supplies from Iran, appears eager to make 
early use of go—ro0 oil tankers of the A.I.0.C. for the transporta- 
tion of alternative oil supplies. The question arises if and where, 
on the other side, the Iranian Government can obtain alternative 
oil tankers. 

Oil tankers today account for about one-fifth of the world’s 
entire merchant fleet. Of the world oil tanker tonnage, which 
amounted in January 1951 to an all-time record of 27.2 million 
d.w.t., 45 per cent is owned by the oil companies, 14 per cent by 
Governments, and the balance by private owners who charter their 
vessels to oil companies. Tankers are chartered for varying periods 
—long-term (for three or five years or more), medium-term, or 
else short-term, for one or two single voyages. The tonnage that 
any oil company has on charter varies almost from week to week 
according to fluctuations in requirements. It is estimated that of 
the world tanker fleet on the market for charter—representing 
about half of the world total fleet-—about 20 per cent are readily 
available inasmuch as they are on single voyage charter. 

In January 1951 the tanker fleet of the British Commonwealth— 
the second largest in the world after the American—amounted to 
over 6 million tons, or some 23 per cent of the world tonnage. 
According to a leading London shipbroker, on 13 April 1951 the 
British oil tanker fleet had in service 487 vessels with a capacity of 
5°8 million d.w.t., and in addition at least another 3 million 
tons on period charter. 

Some 26 per cent of the world tanker tonnage was under the 
U.S. flag in January 1951 (over 7 million tons), but in addition the 
larger part of the tankers flying the flags of Panama, Liberia, and 
Honduras is U.S.-controlled. It is interesting to note that of the 
twenty-one oil tankers (351,071 tons gross) launched during 1950 
in the U.S.A. and appearing on Lloyd’s Register, ten were regis- 
tered in Panama, six in Liberia, and one in Honduras, leaving only 
four new vessels (75,557 tons gross) under the U.S. flag. 

For various reasons the Panamanian tanker fleet is the fourth 
largest in the world (Norway ranking third) and in January 1951 
amounted to well over 24 million tons, over 12 per cent of which 
were twenty-six years old or more; this is a higher percentage than 
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for any other country except Italy. As a result of inadequate mari- 
time legislation in Panama and laxity in its enforcement, old ships 
which no longer complied with regulations of their own fleet 
tended to be transferred to the flag of Panama, and similar motives 
in respect of wages and other labour conditions may be taken to 
apply to new vessels being so transferred. The number of vessels 
flying the Panama flag seems to be rather fluid, for any vessel ex- 
ceeding 500 tons net can be temporarily transferred and registered 
with the Panama merchant marine at any Panamanian consulate, 
The 644 merchant vessels of all types registered in Panama in 
July 1948 had been transferred from thirty-three different coun- 
tries, over 47 per cent of them being from the U.S.A. alone. The 
644 vessels were owned by 384 different companies, the majority 
belonging to companies with only one ship each registered in 
Panama. It has been suggested as not impossible that the Iranian 
Government may obtain the services of Panamanian oil tankers, 
but how many is another question. 

Iran might also possibly look to Russia, Spain, or the Argentine 
for tankers, but all three have a comparatively small fleet, although 
the Argentine has been increasing her tonnage at a relatively high 
rate.On 30 December 1950 the tanker fleets of these three countries 
(excluding tankers of under 2,000 d.w.t.) were, for Russia twenty- 
one oil tankers (some 150,000 tons), for Spain twenty-two (some 
190,000 tons), and for the Argentine thirty-seven (some 312,000 
tons). It has been estimated by an expert that Russia could trans- 
port a maximum of perhaps 1 million tons of Persian oil per 
annum to the nearest home port, which would be Odessa, while 
one might expect the Spanish and Argentine fleets to be capable 
of carrying another 2 million tons between them. The total ton- 
nage of the fleets of Russia, the Argentine, and Spain together 
falls short of the capacity of the A.I.0.C.-owned tanker fleet by 
over 1 million tons, not to mention the additional million and a half 


tons which the Company had on charter in 1950. 
M. G. 
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